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Word, that be strove to mimic the eternal generation of 

the Son, and to produce a word himself, which should 

be, as far as was in his power, consubstantial with himself, 

and that he straightway begot a lie ; so that a lie is the 

devil's word — a daring, foal, and loathsome image of 

the ever-glorkms and only-begotten Son of God. 

This explains the intensity of God's hatred of a lie. And 

then the saint, or the old Italian commentator, where I 

found it long ago, goes on to say, that God made lying to 

be bat a venial sin, in order to destroy its empire and de- 
grade its power, and because of the facility of the sin and 

the pressure of the temptation, and in contempt of Satan's 

craft. This is an exposition of our Lord's name for the 

devil — the father of lies." — Blessed Sacrament, p. 233. 
Did any one ever see such a conclusion drawn from 

such a beginning ? The beginning of the extract seemed 

intended to show (in a manner as to the good taste of 

which we shall raise no question) how abominable a lie is 

in its origin, and how intensely it is bated by God. And 

then he goes on to say that for all this God made lying 

to be but a venial sin — that is to say, that it does not take 

away God's favour and friendship to those who are guilty 

of what he so intensely hates! We think Mr. Faber guilty 

of an attempt to bring the Fathers into disrepute when he 

puts forward poor St. Augustine as the possible author of 

such an exposition. 

Not being able to see the force of the reasons given by 

Mr. Faber, we tarn to the Dublin Review, and we there 

find a concise account enough of the matter. " Accord- 
ing to Catholic theology, a mere falsehood, which does no 

great harm to any one, is a venial sin ; because it is not a 

great offence against charity." We could not have a 

better guide to the views of Roman Catholic moralists than 

this writer in the Dublin Review, of whose article we gave 

some account in our last number ; for he seems to have 

absolutely no moral sense of his own ; but whenever a ques- 
tion is proposed as to the lawfulness of an action, he turns 

to his schoolmen and tries to find out from them whether 

it is right or wrong ; and, if so, why? Thus, he proposes the 

question wherein the sinfulness of lying consists ; and very 

much pulzled he is to give any satisfactory account of the 

matter. We cannot forbear giving an extract of his lucid 

reasonings, that ourreaders may feel properly grateful tons 

for what we go through for -their sakes. 

" The word truth is used to imply either a habit or a 

fact — used in the latter sense, it means the agreement or 

conformity of terms ; and according as the agreement is 

dependent on human mind, it is called subjective or ob- 
jective, formal or material truth. Thus it is either the 

agreement or conformity existing between the understand- 
ing and its object, or between the external sign and that 

which it is intended to signify, between the object and 

its idea as existing in the divine mind. Here, then, we 

have three kinds of truth or agreement. . 1st— Between 

objects and their ideas, reflected in the human mind. 

2ndly — Between ideas and their representative signs. 

3rdly — Between objects and ideas as reflected in the 

divine mind. Truthas a habit, or, as it is more usually | , „ . , __.„ ... , „„„„ 6 „ .„ ... .......... 

termed, truthfulness, in its generic character, may have believe the cause to be, that in England men follow the 

truth for its object matter in any of the above forms, but , teaching of the Bible, while, in Roman Catholic countries, 

the virtue we are concerned with is that special one, the '• men give up their consciences to be formed by such directors 

distinct province of which is to see that thoughts and words j as St. Liguori. And the Dublin reviewer fairly acknow- 
tonnoniie. But if we look to the formal object from ledges that this is a difference for which his Chureh is 

winch it ««w« ,*«,„«„ .„ , „,- ., _,„ „>,,.„ *_., =. .. responsible. He undertakes to answer the following objec- 
tion : — 

" I am willing to grant that the Italian may be actually 
less truthful than the Englishman ; but how does this 
excuse your Church? You have said, truly enough, that 
the usual progress of a nation is in proportion to the 
standard of excellence instilled into it by education. Now, 
from whence docs the Italian get his education except from 
the Church ? Is it not in her power to make truthfulness 
so much the standard of excellence as to counteract the 
natural tendencies of the people? Why, then, is so 
little prominence given to this virtue in the works of your 
theologians ?" 

The answer of the Dublin reviewer to this question is 
principally borrowed from a passage in Dr. Newman's 
'• Lectures onAnglicanDifficulties," which webave elsewhere 
quoted at length. — See vol. iii., p. 21. The substance 
of his defence is as follows :— " There are some which 
may be called natural virtues, and others supernatural ; the 
former are those about which the world is solicitous ; the 
latter those upon which the Church sets especial value. 



injury to a neighbour, it came to be reckoned scarcely a 
sin at all. We should be very much disposed to burst 
through the cobwebs of the schools, whenever we found 
them interfere with our following the dictates of conscience 
and the plain statements of Scripture. If there is any dif- 
ficulty in making out lying to be a sin, when truth is classed 
under other virtues, why, then, let veracity set up for itself, 
as a virtue on its own account. This is, if we remember 
right, the coarse adopted by Bishop Butler in his ethical 
works. 

It is remarkable, however, how soon an error committed 
in theory finds its way into practice, and how soon the 
mistakes of the moral teachers of a people will affect their 
character and lower their moral tone. And there is no 
better example of this than the different light in which a 
lie is regarded in Protestant and Roman Catholic countries. 
We do not require our readers to take the fact on our as- 
sertion. It appears plainly enough from the attempts of 
the defenders of Liguori to represent (as the Christian 
Remembrancer has it) uprightness and truthfulness to be 
a curious national peculiarity, like red hair or an aquiline 
nose, instead of a Christian virtue.' They take pains to 
remind us that the tone of feeling, with regard to truthful- 
ness, is quite different in England from which it is on the 
Continent, and they tell us that it is not fair to judge of 
one nation according to the standard of another. Thus 
says the Dublin reviewer, "The society for which St. 
Alphonsus wrote is Italian, and, his theology is, conse- 
quently, to a great extent, shaped to suit the moral exi- 
gencies of that people, and presupposes all their customs 
and conventionalities. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
two characters more widely different than the Italian and 
English, nor any two less capable of judging one another." 
And he fairly acknowledges that the Italian is naturally 
less truthful than the Englishman." 

Father Faber, too, in the passage from which we have 
made an extract before, suggests that the doctrine of equi- 
vocation, however good in itself, is not adapted for use in 
England. 

" Some of the best writers say that when equivocations 
and mental reserves, even when we seem in strictness to 
have a right to use them, are so against the custom and 
genius of a country that they would have the effect of 
a direct untruth, and would weaken the foundations of 
public faith, we are at not at liberty to use them. How 
far, it may be suggested, does not this render the whole 
teaching about them inapplicable to the country in which 
we are living, and to that virtue of truth which, like hope 
in Pandora's box, seems to many persons (truly or not) to 
have remained when all else that was godly made wings 
to itself and flew away." — Page 235. 

We think, then, that there can be no doubt, even on the 
confession of our adversaries, as to the matter of fact that 
there is a very different tone of feeling on the subject of 
truth in Roman Catholic countries frdm that which exists 
in Protestant England. And the question arises, whose 
fault is this? 

We think the matter is easy enough to account for. We 



which it derives character as a virtue, we shall find it to 
be none other than a certain debt due to human society, 
and founded upon the natural exigencies of the same, 
which requires, that men if tbey make use of language at 
all, shall do so m such a wi>, that the end for which it 
was instituted be not perverted. From this double nature 
of its object matter— via., that it is concerned with the ful- 
filment of a duty to society, and that it looks to equaliza- 
tion—truthfulness has been reckoned by St. Thomas as a 
species of universal justice; it differs, however, from 
justice proper, inasmuch as the debt it has to supply does 
not depend upon legal, but upon a moral obligation." 

And so he goes on, -and by the time that he has got his 
readers fairly out of their depth, and ready to submit to any 
terms he may choose to impose on them, he is able to draw 
triumphantly his conclusion that equivocation is not lying. 

" Discoverable equivocations and non-pure mental reser- 
vations cannot be said to be the material objects forbidden 
hy the precept against lying ; for the material objects which 
this precept forbids, have already been shown to be words 
or representative signs, determined either in themselves or 
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on that distinction between mortal and venial sin, oT which 
we spoke before. A mortal sin creates a separation be- 
tween God and the soul : a venial sin is only a disfigure* 
ment of the soul. The Church must exhort all men to ab- 
stain from the former ; to abstain from the latter, is ft 
counsel of perfection only absolutely necessary for those 
who are aiming at being saints. And it is quietly assumed 
that lying belongs to this latter class of sins ; and we art 
given to understand that the reason that the Church of 
Rome does not take more pains to deter her people from it 
is, because she has deliberately judged it to belong to that 
class of sins which are a mere disorder of the soul, and do 
not produce any separation between the soul and God '. 

For any who have the Scriptures in their hand's, a 
formal refutation of such doctrine is unnecessary; and we 
are sure that there are many of our Roman Catholic 
friends who are " wiser than their teachers," and who are 
persuaded (notwithstanding all they may learn to the con- 
trary) that lying lips are an abomination to the Lord. 
And we beg of our sincere and honest Roman Catholic 
brethren to consider whether it is likely a Church can be 
infallible whose moral teaching is so different from the mo* 
rality of the Bible. 

We have a great deal more to say on the subject of 
St. Liguori, and his defenders ; and if we find our rea- 
ders are not tired of the subject, they shall hear from 
us again. 



DIALOGUE 
WILLIAM - 



BETWEEN FATHER D- 



- AND 

-, ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
Father D. — I am glad to meet you, William, and I hope 
you will allow me to call to your mind the subject of our 
last conversation. 

William. — Oh, yes, sir ; that conversation on the subject* 
of debate between the two Churches has occupied my mind 
since very much. 

D. — There is only one way to free your mind from ail 
doubt ; and that is, to " hear the Church," and to be- 
lieve, without hesitation, ever after what the Church 
teaches. 

W. — I assure you, sir, I am sincerely desirous to find 
out what Christ taught, and what his true Church teaches. 
D. — Well, then, try the Catholic Church, which cannot 
err. 

W. — You mean your own. I have considered what-yonr 
Church teaches ; and I frankly tell you, that there is one 
thing in your doctrine which I cannot believe nor receive , 
if you make that plain to me, I will be more disposed to 
listen to all you have to say in favour of the Bomam 
Catholic Church. 

D. — What is that ? I will be most glad to remove your 
objections, and to explain what you may fairly demand 
that I should explain. 

W. — If I became a Roman Catholic, I mutt profess and 
believe " that the body and blood of Christ, together with 
the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, are truly, 
really, and substantially in the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
and that a change a made of the whole substance of the 
bread into the body, and the whole substance of the wiae 
into the blood — a change which is called Transubstantia- 
\iaa.* All this I read in Pope Pius's Creed. 

D. — If God has said it, we ought to believe it, although 
the consecrated elements seem, to our senses, to have utv- 
dergone no change. 

_ W. — I will, then, endeavour to persuade myself to 'be- 
lieve this hard saying, provided you bring me as clear 
proof that God has said that such a change is really made, 
as I have that the consecrated bread is still bread, and the 
consecrated wine is Still wine. 

D. — Here is the proof. The Lord Jesus Christ said, when 
he took the bread and brake it, " This is my body." This 
was when he instituted the sacrament. We stand, then, 
on the precise words of Christ. To do so should beenoiujh 
for all Christians. 

W. — But did not our Blessed Lord speak in parables 
often?— Mark iv. 33, 34; Surely, also, he mixed figures 
very commonly in his discourse. 

D. — But can you show any figure as bold as you must 
take this to be, if you reject Transubstantiation ? 

W. — Yes; several — as when Christ said "I am the 
way," " I am the door" (John x. 9) ; " I am the v^ne. 1, 
— xv. 1. No one dreams of anything miraculous in these 
things ; but that Jesus is as a door, because men enter 
into the kingdom of God through him ; that he is as away, 
because it is by faith on Him that we come to the Father 
(John xiv. 6) ; and that He is like a vine-stock in giving 
life, support, and fruitfulnets to the members of His body 
— i.e., to all true Christians. 

D. — A figure is not to be supposed without necessity, 
especially in the institution of a sacrament. 

W. — But, to my humble judgment, that appears ex- 
actly the occasion in which a figure is most natural, for 
is not a sacrament " a sensible sign of an invisible grace'?'' 
— Rom. Cat. It may be very natural, then, to call the 
sign by the name of what it signifies. 

D.— Still I insist on the word " is." " This is" (art 
signifies) "my body." 

W.— That is, simply, yon deny that there is & firm*. 
But which is easier, to allow a natural figure, or to believe 
that Jesus Christ held his own body in his hands — that 
when it was broken, every part was his entire bod; 
every one present ate she body of Christ, while they 
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Km fitting alive before them? Now, to take the words 
iguratively, will prevent this incomprehensible difficulty. 

D. — Yon will never believe as you ought, if you try to 
satisfy your reason thus in everything. 

W. — But, it appears to me, that even the Boman 
Church allows a figurative expression in" the institution of 
this very sacrament. 
D. — I do not admit that. .We are for the literal sense. 
"W. — Let us see. I refer to St. Luke's account of the 
institution (xxii. 20) — " This is the chalice of the New 
Testament in my blood which shall be shed for you." — 
(Douay Bible.) Do you think that the chalice is literally a 
testament ? How could a cup be a will or covenant, but 
ky being the sign of it ? So may the bread be the body of 
Christ by being the sign of it. 

D. — Is it not more plainly given in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew ? Where is the figure there ? — Matt. xxvi. 27. 

W. — There is a figure even there ; for Christ, taking 
the chalice, gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 

Drink ye all of this (Douay Bible.) Now, " this" is the 

chalice; for no other substantive comes before it. It is 
plain, then, that the cup is put for what was then in the 
Cup, although substances quite different. 

D. — I would advise you, my young friend, not to trust 
to your own reason so much, but hear the interpretation 
which the Church gives of mysteries like the sacrament. 
Bat, if you require Scriptural proof, yon will find it in 
John vi. 54 — " Amen, Amen, I say unto you, except yoa 
•at the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, you 
■hall not have life in you." 

W. — But here there is no doubt at all that our Lord 
•pake in the manner of a parable. 

D. — Why so ? I do not see any sufficient reason for 
believing that he did not mean what he said clearly and 
solemnly. 

W. — We have our Lord's explanation in the 64th verse 
— M It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth 
Bathing. The words that I have spoken unto you are 
spirit and life.'' By which Christ taught his disciples that 
it was the living on him by faith which gave life everlasting; 
and that it was the indwelling of his spirit, and not the 
partaking of his flesh and blood, which quickens the soul 
and gives the pledge of heavenly life. 

D. — Your explanation may be subtle, but it is not con- 
vincing to me. 

W. — What, if I show you that you must yourself use a 
figure in interpreting part of this very chapter? 

D. — What instance can you give? For it seems to me 
that I take literally all that Christ said about his flesh and 
his blood. 

W. — At the 51st verse, Jesus says, "lam the living 
tread which came down from heaven." Now, explain that 
literally, as you do the rest. 

D. — The bread in the sacrament is Christ ; but Christ 
came down from heaven. 

W But the bread of the sacrament did not come from 

heaven. If it be Christ, by consecration, then it is no 
hmger bread ; so, though Christ came from heaven, the 
bread has not come from heaven. 
D. — Yes ; but he calls it the living bread. 
W. — Precisely so. There is the figure. By your doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation there is no living bread ; for 
before consecration it is bread, and not living ; and, after 
consecration, it is living Christ, but not living bread. 
D. — -I must allow a slight figure here. 
W. — Well, then, why not allow a figure where so sur- 
prising an idea occurs as eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of Christ, when the very notion of drinking 
blood, to the Jews, was abominable? 

D.— But why should our Lord use so strange a figure ? 
W. — His design was to try the faith of those who crowded 
after him for the loaves and fishes ; and so he spake darkly 
to them. This, one may surmise, by the result which our 
Blessed Lord foresaw. 

D. — If you were as well disposed to listen to the teach- 
ing of the Church as yon are to search for reasons to jus- 
tify opinions which are not Catholic, I would not despair 
of your finding the true Church. 

W — But I have tried to believe Transubstantiation, and 
failed, not only because my reason is not satisfied, but 
because that bread should be a living body, and, at the 
same time, bread, to all appearance and in all qualities, 
contradicts my senses. 

D. — I would advise you not to look for evidence of the 
senses in things divine and miraculous. 

W. — Will you inform me what proof Jesus Christ gave 
to the Jews of his divine mission and authority ? Did 
he not appeal to his miracles (John xv. 24), and give, 
as the surest sign of his resurrection, that, as Jonas was 
three days in the belly of the whale, so the Son of Man 
should be three days in the earth, and then should be re- 
stored to life?— Matt xii. 39-40. 
D.— WeH? 

W.— Let me ask you, then, sir, have we as clear evidence 
that Christ rose from the dead as we have that the bread 
after consecration is still bread ? 

D. — There is satisfactory proof that the apostles saw, 
and heard, and felt Jesus Christ after his resurrection. 
St. John xxiv. 39 — " See my hands and my feet that it 
is I myself." Handle and see, said our Saviour to the 
disciples, for their further conviction, " for a spirit hath 
not flesh or bones, as ye see me have." 



W. — Then I say that the apostles themselves had not 
stronger evidence of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
than I have that a consecrated wafer is still a wafer, 
or a piece of bread, and not the whole body of Jesus Christ; 
for I see, and taste, and smell it to be bread ; I know by 
the touch that it is not a human body. Here is {he joint 
testimony of four senses out of the five against Transub- 
stantiation. 

D. — The greater the difficulty of believing God's Word, 
the greater is the merit ; besides, the senses often err. 

W. — If one sense errs another corrects it ; or the expe- 
rience of the man corrects his first wrong inferences from 
impressions made on some of the senses. Bnt you must 
yourself admit that the senses are competent judges Of a 
miracle. AU Christianity, in fact, hinges on their capa- 
bility to appreciate a matter of fact. 

D. — But once that I am satisfied of revelation, then I 
stagger not through unbelief at the great miracle of Tran- 
substantiation. 

W. — But now, as the senses can judge of a miracle, 
such as the resurrection of Lazarus, the reality of Christ's 
risen body, &c., they must equally be relied on when they 
testify that the consecrated bread is bread. You cannot as- 
sume that to be a miracle which contradicts the evidence 
of all miracles, and of revelation itself. 

D. — How is it that you object to Transubstantiation when 
you admit the mystery of the Trinity, which contradicts 
your reason and your senses. 

W. — See now how dangerous a course you are driving 
on, for sooner than allow that our Lord speaks figuratively 
when ho said, " This is my body," you venture to shake 
the very foundations of Christianity. 

D. — I am only showing that you admit Scripture against 
reason and the senses. 

W. — I do not admit any such thing; for, if so, how could 
I give a reason of the hope that is in me ? How could I 
or any one give a reason for things directly contrary to 
reason? 

D.^-But the doctrine of the Trinity is against reason and 
sense — namely, that three should be one. 

W. — God forbid that it should be against either, though 
it is not within the province of either. If it were 
said that three Gods were one God, or three persons 
were one person, there would be a contradiction ; 
but there is no contradiction, nor anything contrary 
to reason, when the terms are as different as " Person'' 
and " God." I see nothing whatever inconsistent in saying 
that three persons are one God. 

D. — You don't see that there is such a contradiction, but 
others do. 

W. — Unless yon can prove it, I am not concerned in 
what others think of the matter. Now, I say that, by be- 
lieving or affecting to believe things clearly contrary to 
reason, the Boman Church overturns the proof, not only of 
Christianity, but of Theism itself. If reason determines 
falsely in so plain a conclusion as that the body of Jesus 
cannot be in ten thousand places at one moment, nor in 
ten thousand fractions, every one of which is the whole 
body, then reason is not capable of attaining certainty on 
any subject. 

D. — I rest on revelation, written and unwritten, not on 
reason. 

W. — You believe in the truth of revelation, because it 
comes from God ; don't you ? 

D. — I do, and because God cannot deceive nor be de- 
ceived. 

W. — How do you know this ? This must be settled be- 
fore you argue from His Word as infallible. 

D. — We have an instinctive sense of the infinite perfec- 
tions of God, and our reason confirms it. 

W. — How can revealed religion, then, afterwards con- 
' tradict our instinet, and spurn at reason as useless or 
dangerous ? 
D. — Simple faith becomes a being like man. 
W. — But if you cannot give a reason for your faith (and 
no reason can be given for a faith contraiyto reason), how 
are you more likely to be right than a Mahometan, who 
has undoubted faith in the Koran. He says, too, he is 
for simple faith. So is the Hindoo in his Brahmin and his 
Shasters. 

D. — But having found the true religion, we are not after 
that to dispute against the nature of the things clearly con- 
tained therein. 

W. — But if, as in the case before us, two interpretations 
of Scripture are offered, one of which supposes a result con- 
trary to the conclusions of reason and the evidence of our 
senses, while the other does no violence either to reason, or 
the senses, and only supposes an easy figure as used by 
Christ, who spoke much in figures and parables — which are 
we to choose ? 

: D. — The Church has always interpreted literally the 
words, "This is my body." 

W. — So far as I have been able to learn, the mijst ancient 
Fathers of the Church did not. 
D. — I can bring you a " cloud of witnesses." 
W. — I have heard Fathers quoted against Fathers, and 
even against themselves ; doctors, uninspired, differed then 
as they do now. But it is idle to refer to authority for a 
doctrine contradictory to sense and reason. 

D. — But is it so clear that Transubstantiation contra- 
dicts reason ? Cannot the substance be changed while the 
qualities (as taste, colour, &c.) remain? 



W. — Do you think that the Lord Jesus had a real, 
substantial body ? 
D.— I do. 

W — One of the properties inseparable from bodies is 
extension ; and figure is a property of all living bodies. 

D. — I cannot deny that. But what do you mean to 
infer? 

W.— Why this ; that the extended substance of Christ's 
body, and one possessed of a certain figure, could not exist 
under the form of a wafer, or a crumb ; and, further, that 
the body of Jesus Christ, like other real bodies, occupies a 
certain space, and that only, at any given instant. Now, 
Transubstantiation is altogether opposed to these clear 
inferences of reason. 

D. — It is enough for me to believe that nothing is too 
hard for the Almighty, not even Transubstantiation, which 
I allow is a miracle and a mystery. 

W. — No miracle is too hard for God; bnt Transub- 
stantiation is not a miracle, which is a fact, though a pre- 
ternatural one. Transubstantiation is an a bsurdity not of 
God's making; for it represents God as making a thing to 
be and not to be at the same time. This is either a juggle 
or an impossibility by the very terms. 

D. — This is a bold assertion, which cannot be received 
without clear proof. 

W. — They who teach that Transubstantiation is a work 
of God, represent God as making a visible substance to 
have all the properties of bread, and yet to have all the 
properties of a living human body at the same time ; so 
that the same thing is figured in a particular manner, and 
is not so figured at the same instant ; it is as small as a 
crumb, and yet full-sized as the body of a man ; it is des- 
titute of the characters of a living body, and yet it pos- 
sesses them, and so on ; for I need not go further with this 
chain of contradictions. A contradiction in terms is an 
absurdity; so that God Almighty's power is not derogated 
from by supposing that he does not work an absurdity. 

D. — We cannot tell how far Christ's body may be 
altered so as not to be subject to the ordinary condition of 
human bodies. 

W. — Was Christ's body so altered before his croci 
fixion ? 
D. — Evidently not. 

W. — I argue, then, that whatever change is made now 
by the words, " This is my body," must have taken place 
when the same words were used by our Lord at the Last 
Supper. Therefore, vour Church teaches that, at that 
time, the natural boiy of Christ, like in all respects to 
ours (sin excepted), was seen at the table distributing the 
portions of the consecrated bread ; and, at the same time, 
it was wholly present in each of these portions, and, in 
fact, was the substance of them ! 

D. — It is, nevertheless, dangerous to doubt God's power 
to work the most incomprehensible wonder. 

W But, I repeat, to make a thing to be and not to 

be the same, at the same instant, is, in fact, to do nothing 
but in pretence or imagination. 

D. — After all, why do yon make so much difficulty 
about the doctrine of the Catholic Church, if you hold all 
the time a real presence in some sense or other ? 

W. — I do hold Christ to be really present, but in a spi- 
ritual manner. Your objection may be pointed against 
Lutherans, but not against those whose profession of faith 
agree with the articles of the Church of England. 

D. — Well, then, you hold at least, a spiritual presence, 
and in eating of the body of Christ after a spiritual man- 
ner. What so great matter jf you were to hold also that 
Christ's body is there concealed under the qualities of 
bread? 

W. — The adoration of the Host makes it a very great 
matter ; for the Boman Church requires all in her com- 
munion to worship with the highest adoration the conse- 
crated elements. 

D. — But cannot one direct the act of worship to God the 
Son under the appearance of bread ? 

W.— The second commandment* forbids me to worship 
even God himself under the likeness of anything in heaven 
or earth, and, therefore, under the semblance of bread, as 
mnch as nnder the guise of a golden calf. For the Is- 
raelites pretended that they adored the god who brought 
them out of Egypt, while they worshipped their new idol. 
In fact, all manner of idolatry may be defended in that way, 
so long as the worshipper pretends to adore the true God 
under some material object which may be conceived to 
represent the presence of the Deity. 

D. — We reject with abhorrence the calumny that we 
worship a breaden god. You may see in one of our books 
a curse pronounced against any one who does so ? 

W. — Because you believe that is no longer bread when 
you adore it. Therefore, you are not in your conscience 
worshipping a god of bread ; but if no change take plaoe, 
through defect of intention in the sacrificing priest, or by 
reason of some other defects which vitiate the consecration 
according to the rubrics of the Missal, what are ye then 
directing your most solemn worship to? 
D. — To God always in intention. 
W. — If you make a mistake it is an awful one ; for ido- 
latry is a fearful sin, whatever excuses may be made for it. 

• In the " Abridgement of Christian Doctrine" the second com- 
mandment of the two tablet la either omitted — as in the smaller cate- 
chisms for the use of the poor— or it is recited as part of the first 
while the number, ten. is preserved by the division of the tenth as it 

^ stands in Exodos. 
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D. — I regret to find, my young friend, that you are still 
unwilling to submit your own judgment to the infallible 
interpretation of the Church ? 

W. — I said at the. beginning, sir, that I would hear 
Christ's teaching in his Church. But holy Scripture, my 
reason, and my senses, all assure me that Transubstantiation 
is not the doctrine of the true Church of Christ. There- 
fore, I cannot conclude that Transubstantiation is true, be- 
cause the Church of Borne imposes it as a matter necessary 
to be believed ; but rather, being convinced that it is false, 
I am persuaded that the Church of Borne teaches not as 
Christ does in this matter. 

D. — You refer to the Holy Scripture ; but I have not 
heard you bring forward any argument from it against 
Transubstantiation. 

W. — May I ask you what are the sacramental elements 
after consecration by the priest ? 

D. — The bread is changed into the body of Christ ; the 
wine is changed into the blood of Christ, really and sub- 
tantially. 

W. — Can they be afterwards strictly called bread and 
wine? 

D — Undoubtedly not. 

W. — But our Lord Jesus Christ calls the wine after con- 
secration the fruit of the vine (Matt. xxvi. 29) — i e., wine 
still. It is plain, then, that he did not know of the change 
which is called Transubstantiation. Nor did St. Paul ; 
for that apostle calls the consecrated bread simply " this 
bread." — 1 Cor. xi. 26. What Boman Catholic priest 
now would speak of the consecrated host as bread 1 if so, he 
adored bread when he consecrated it, which yon repudiate. 

D St. Paul, and even our Blessed Lord, may have 

spoken so in accommodation to the senses and common 
perception. 

W. — That is, you allow a figure when the bread of the 
sacrament is called bread, or the wine, wine; but no 
figure at all when the bread is called the body of Christ, 
and the wine or the cup the blood of Christ ? 

D. — Always remember, William, that we have the un- 
written word as our further guide. You are too confident 
in interpreting the written word by your private judgment. 

W. — In this case, I have not only the words of Holy 
Scripture to satisfy me that the consecrated bread is still 
bread, and the wine, wine ; but my senses also combine to 
assure me of the same ; and, lastly, reason satisfies me with 
the clearest evidence that the contrary is impossible. 

D. — I have not leisure at present to follow up this argu- 
ment further. Good morning to you. When you are less 
confident in your own opinion, I shall be glad to talk 
further with you. 

W. — Good morning, sir, I assure you I am quite open 
to conviction, if you will only satisfy me that your doctrine 
U that taught by Jesus Christ and his apostles. If you 
cannot do that, I rest upon what my reason and senses, as 
well as God's revealed Word, join in teaching me. Farewell. 



TALK OP THE BOAD.— NO. XXX. 

" Jem, it beats all this time," said Pat, when they next 
met on the road lately. 

" What's in it now, Pat ?" said Jem. 

" Well, if the Pope is anything at all, he's a greater 
man than ever I thought he was," said Pat. 

" What's his greatness now, Pat," said Jem. 

" Sure, Jem," said Pat, " the Pope has got the Blessed 
Virgin Mary under his thumb (that's if it's true), and 
just orders her about, and lays out the work for her 
wherever he pleases, just as the bishop would with a 
curate." 

" Why, how can that be, Pat," said Jem ; " isn't she 
the Queen of Heaven ? and wasn't a new crown put on 
her in heaven last December, when it was found out, 
at last, that she was conceived without sin ? and, if she 
is greater now in heaven than she ever was afore, won't 
the Pope have to take his orders^-om her, instead of 
going to use her like a young curate just out of May- 
nooth.'' 

" Well, Jem, I wonder you are that innocent," said 
Pat ; " sure, wasn't it the Pope that put the new 
honour on her, and put the new crown on her head ; and, 
if he could do that to her, why wouldn't she have to 
serve him better, and work for him more nor ever she 
did?'' 

"Well, Pat, there's reason in that sure enough," said 
Jem ; " but what has the Pope put on her now ?" 

"Well, Jem," said Pat, "surelgottheloanof the Tablet 
newspaper,* and there's the whole story, how the Bishop 
of Meath had a meeting of a hundred of his clergy, on 
Saturday, the 21st of July, to tell them the news; and 
sure here's the paper for yourself, just to read what he 
told them." . ( 

So Pat pulled out the piper out of his pocket, and I 
Jem read— 

" His lordship called the attention of the clergy to a 
communication, under date the 11th of February of the 
present year, which he had had the honour of receiv- 
ing : trom the Holy See, and in which the Holy Father 
J!,;? gT acurasl 7 Pleased, in compliance with his lordship's 
Bumble supplication, to declare the Blessed Virgin 
~.!/7 .. • ,ttul ° tmm »culata ebneeptionis" (Jem had to 
V*U this part of it), "td be henceforth a special 

• Julj- J8, page 472. 



patroness for theDiocese of Meath. His lordship, there- 
fore, instructed the clergy to make known to their 
flocks the benign condescension of the Holy Father in 
conferring this high privilege on the diocese to which 
they belonged, and also to excite the ardour of their 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, under the illustrious title 
of the immaculate conception." 

"Well, what do you think of that, Jem?" said Pat. 

So Jem looked back at it again, and considered ; and 
Jem said, " The Bishop of Meath got the start of them, 
anyway ; sure it was about Christmas we heard it was 
found out that the Blessed Virgin was conceived with- 
out sin ; and on the 1 1th of February the job was done, 
and the Blessed Virgin, conceived without sin, was set 
down for the Diocese of Meath ; that was looking sharp, 
anyway," said Jem. 

" Quick work, sure enough," said Pat ; " but the 
bishop was in no hurry to tell the news, when he kept 
the letter fire months in his pocket afore ever he said 
a word about it." 

" How come Ae to be the first?" said Jem, consider- 
ing. 

" Well, he took the notion afore any other bishop," 
said Pat ; " and mighty sharp it was." 

"Wait a minute, Pat," said Jem ; " I wonder is St. 
Patrick in heaven." 

" WeU, if he isn't, who is ?" said Pat. 

" And why but he asked first, when he had the 
start, and was on the spot ?" said Jem ; " and wouldn't 
Ae ask for his own old Diocese of Armagh ? I 
wonder, now, does the saints in heaven intercede 
for the like of them things ? But I'm thinking, 
now, maybe St. Patrick is at the back of the hills in 
heaven ; for sure the Protestants say he was a Protes- 
tant, and maybe knew nothing about the immaculate 
conception ; 'cause why, it wasn't found out in his time ; 
and then how would he get the start about ' the illustri- 
ous title of the immaculate conception ?' Wouldn't he 
be just ashamed to go to ask the Blessed Virgin any 
favour about it, and he knowing that he never said one 
word for it, good or bad, in all his life ? And sure I 
often think it's little we hear of St. Patrick now, and 
that little getting less every day ; why, the Catholics 
seem to think they have got beyond him entirely ; so 
maybe it wouldn't be any good Ais asking now." 

" Why, man alive," said Pat, " don't you see the job 
wasn't done in heaven at all, but only at Borne ?" 

"Well, that makes it plain*, " said Jem; "sure the 
bishop would get the start tAere afore St. Patrick. But I 
wonder is the Queen of Heaven under orders at Borne? 
Sure that isn't like being the Queen of Heaven at all ! 
Wouldn't they have to take their orders from her?" 

"Aye ; but if it was the Pope that made her the Queen 
of Heaven 1" said Pat. 

" Well, that doesn't stand to reason," said Jem ; " sure 
only God himself could make her the Queen of Heaven. 
And if He made her queen, would she be under the Pope's 
orders to run here and there whenever he bid her, to do 
whatever work he would layout for her? Maybe it's to 
Botany Bay he will be sending her next. But what if it 
isn't the Pope that's setting her to mind Meath at all ! 
What if it is herself, and that the Pope only tells what she 
is going to do herself? Sure that would be the great 
thing for the Diocese of Meath entirely." 

" It would be the fine thing for them that lets lodgings," 
said Pat ; " sure the lodging money should be higher nor 
at the salt water itself; why, wouldn't all Ireland be 
coming into Meath, the way they would have the Blessed 
Virgin herself to look after them. But it is my opinion, 
Jem, that the never a word was said to the Blessed Virgin 
about it, neither ' by your leave, nor with your leave.' " 

" Well, Pat," said Jem, "sure the Pope couldn't have the 
face to go to put the Blessed Virgin to watch one diocese 
more nor another, without saying one word to herself 
about it. Sure doesn't the scapular say that the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to Simon Stock? And isn't there stories 
about her appearing to the Pope ? And who knows but 
she come to the Pope, or the Pope went and axed her, 
and she said she was going to mind the Diocese of Meath 
herself." 

"Not a bit of it, Jem," said Pat; "sure if Popes 
could talk to the Blessed Virgin that way, wouldn't she 
have told some of them, afore this, that she was con- 
ceived without sin? And more foreby, Jem, it's plain 
the Pope didn't say not one word to her afore he put the 
Diocese of Meath on her." 

" And how is that plain, Pat," said Jem. 

"Why isn't it here, in this newspaper," said Pat; 
" doesn't the bishop say that it was the Holy Father 
that conferred this privilege on the Diocese of Meath? 
And the bishop didn't say, nor the Pope didn't say to 
him, that the Blessed Virgin said, it herself; and if she 
said one word to them about it herself, sure it's not that 
they wonld forget to tell." 

" Well, but Pat," said Jem, " sure they might say the 
Blessed Virgin said it herself, whether she did or not." 

" True for you, Jem," said Pat, " they might say that, 
as well as a deal more they do say ; but then they didn't 
think of saying it. Sure if they went to do the job them- 
selves, without ever axing the Blessed Virgin a word 
about it, or without a notion in their heads to ax her, 
why then they might never think of saying that she said 
it herself; but if she had come to say it herself, that 



couldn't be forgot, and they would be sure enough to tell 
it. So now you see Jem how it is ; the bishop and the' 
Pope just got it up between themselves; and they didn't 
think one bit about the Blessed Virgin that same time, 
not even enough to see that it would be only decent to 
tell a lie about her ; that's what it is, Jem ; and it was 
the great mistake entirely for them to make." 

"But maybe, Pat," said Jem, " when the Pope bat 
made the Blessed Virgin the special patroness of the 
Diocese of Meath, maybe shejust hasn't one hand's turn to 
do for it more than she had afore ; and then sure the 
Pope wouldn't have to go to ask her at all afore he put 
it on her, for it wouldn't make any difference to her, and 
so the Pope might do what he liked." 

" And isn't that the pretty humbug to put on the 
Diocese of Meath," said Pat ; " cocking them up with a 
fine name as empty as a sucked egg. And if people arn't 
one bit the better for having the Blessed Virgin for their 
special patroness, how do they know but it's all talk, and 
no better, about her being a patroness at all ? And sure 
it's only the Pope's word we have for that, when it's not 
in the Bible. If the Blessed Virgin is not a bit more of a 
patroness, and hasn't a hand's turn more to do for her 
clients, when she is made special patroness, sure it's all 
humbug the Pope writing over to make her special pa- 
troness. And if she has more to do for them, when the 
Pope has put it on her, who's the fool to believe that 
the Queen of Heaven, if she be the Queen of Heaven, 
could be ordered about, and have more work put on her 
by the Pope, without so much as a ' by your leave' ? It's 
making too free with her entirely, so it is, if the Pope 
believes only the half of what he says about her. It's 
enough to make us see the way wc are made fools of, in 
trusting to the Pope's word, and his letters, about pa- 
trons." 

" But, Pat," said Jem, " tell me this, anyway ; what 
wilt the people in all the other dioceses say when thev 
see the march that was stole on them, and how the Meatn 
people was up early enough to get the Blessed Virgin, 
conceived without sin, to themselves, before another could 
get a chance at her." 

"Why, then, Jem," said Pat, " if they have any 
sense, isn't it proud they will be, that the Pope didn't 
go for to make fools of them, when he was up to his 
work." 

"Well, Pat," said Jem, "it will be the proud day 
for Ireland when the people can't be made fools of, 
with things that no man with sense can believe, in what 
concerns their souls. But when will that day come at 
all?" 

"When every man has his own Bible in his own hand, 
Jem," said Pat ; "that's the day, and none other." 
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DUBLIN, AUGUST 16, 1855. 

We have so frequently alluded in our pages to 
the works of St. Alphonsus Liguori as a fair 
specimen of the views of modern Romanism, 
that we are not sorry to be able to corroborate 
our views by giving our readers the following 
extract from the Tablet of ltth August instant, 
which satisfactorily proves that we have not ex- 
aggerated or misrepresented the true position of 
St. Liguori among the saints of Rome : — 

" A correspondent enables us to give an outline of the 
Bev. H. Marshall's sermon at Clapham on the Feast of 
St. Alphonsus. That in the morning was preached by 
the Bishop of Southwark. Mr. Marshall's discourse was 
divided into throe parts. In the first he dwelt on the 
mercies of God, showing for what purposes saints were 
sent into the world, and that each had his own peculiar 
work allotted him. After panegyrising other .great 
saints he came to St. Alphonsus, who, he said, was 
emphatically The Saint of modern times. He spoke of 
him as the founder of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Bedeemer, and replied to the arguments of those 
who preferred the active to thj contemplative orders. 
They know not (said the Bev. preacher) from whence 
many of the graces we continually receive come to us ; 
they think not of the pains in purgatory, which are 
shortened by the prayers of these holy contemplatives, 



